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What subject could be better contrived for his inspiration?
Peoples enchained, Christians the victims of Infidels, and,
in the depths of this darkling intrigue, the Great Infidel
himself, the tragic comedian, the man who had demoralized
public opinion and cynically excited the egotism of the
nation for the satisfaction of his own. Parliament was in
recess, lumbago kept Gladstone in his bed, his axe reposed
in idleness in the courtyard: he turned to the composition
of a pamphlet. The violence of its language was remarkable:
fell satanic orgies . . . the Turks, the one great anti-
human specimen of humanity . . . there was not a criminal
in a European gaol, nor a cannibal in the South Sea Islands,
whose indignation would not rise at the recital of what had
been done. . . . The remedy was to force the Turks "to
carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely
by carrying away themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their
Mudirs, their Bimbashis and their Yuzbashis, their Kaima-
kams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I
hope, clear out from the province they have desolated and
profaned."

The pamphlet had an immense success; forty thousand
copies were sold in a few days. All up and down England
meetings were held, clamouring for the expulsion of the
Turks, and subscriptions were opened on behalf of the
crusade. At Liverpool, Othello was being played, and at the
phrase, "the Turks are drowned," the whole audience rose
and cheered. A cyclone of virtue swept across England.
Gladstone rode the storm everywhere, with speeches and
with writings. He suspected the Government of wishing
to annex Egypt: Dizzy, he said, was upholding Turkey
because he thought that she would break down, and his
fleet was at Besika Bay so as to be ready, without a doubt, to
lay hold of Egypt at the first opportunity. Perhaps they
might yet see Disraeli Duke of Memphis. He thought of